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able, if it were not spread out in  all its  amazing
destructiveness before our very eyes*

The qualitative superiority of a well-paid long service
regular army to an equal number of conscripts, the
enormously greater real cost of conscription, the
ingrained repugnance of Englishmen to forced service,
and finally the practical impossibility of maintaining a
continental army in addition to a supreme navy explain
why this island kingdom has refused to adopt com-
pulsory service* One of the reasons advanced by Adam
Smith why militias were gradually superseded in
Western Europe by standing armies is, no doubt, a
reason why the continental states and Japan (when it
began to cast eyes upon China) have, one after the
other, accepted conscription. " When/' he writes,
" the expedient of a standing army had once been
adopted by one civilised nation it became necessary
that all its neighbours should follow the example.
They soon found that their safety depended upon their
doing so, and that their own militia was altogether
incapable of resisting the attack of such an army/'
The praise which Adam Smith lavishes on the standing
army must have surprised many of his contemporaries
who thought it a novelty and a danger to the constitu-
tion. In the first place, he says, a standing army can
take the field with success even after a long peace.
Thus in 1756, when the Russian army marched into
Poland, its soldiers, though few of them had even seen
an enemy, proved themselves a match for the Prussians,
then " the hardiest and most experienced veterans in
Europe/' Again, in 1739, after twenty-eight years of
peace, the English soldiers showed extraordinary valour
at the outbreak of the Spanish war in the attack upon